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cessory farewell service in Hobart Cathedral. A similar service
was held in Sydney Cathedral and the expedition sailed with the
good wishes of Their Majesties King George and Queen Alexandra.
During the night of December 2nd to 3rd both wind and sea rose
to a full gale. The Aurora was hove-to and wallowed in moun-
tainous seas which deluged the ship. The storm culminated on
the 5th when the bridge was partly carried away, the officer on
watch fortunately being on the other half. Captain Davis must
have handled the ship in a masterly manner for none of the deck
cargo to have been lost. Not until December 8th could a course
be set for Macquarie Island.
This island was reached on the nth and the Toroa arrived two
days later. The station was landed, with a party of five scientists
and technicians. The auxiliary vessel, having discharged her
cargo, left for Australia on December ijth; but the Aurora was
not able to depart until Christmas Day, when she headed south
on the hundred and fifty-eighth meridian east of Greenwich. The
first iceberg was sighted on December 29th and a few hours later
the pack came into view. Mr. Hurley wrote: " Mertz, aloft in the
crow's nest, was in high ecstasy, and entertained us and the denizens
of the pack by warbling loud yodels. . . , Fleets of crystal gon-
dolas drifted on blue canals." l
It became necessary to change the course to the west until the
pack trended south, when its edge was followed for 20 miles in
that more desirable direction. Before long the ice became denser,
so again the ship had to be headed to the west until, on January 2nd,
1912, the first sign of new land appeared on an iceberg discoloured
with earth.
At 5 a.m. on January 4th, 1912, a notable hour in the annals
of geographical discovery, a vertical wall of ice was seen and
approached. At 7 a.m. it was found to be trending southwards
and was followed in that direction. It rose from 30 to 70 feet out
of the sea and resembled the edge of the Ross Barrier, This was
the second indication that land was being approached, for barrier
ice, unless broken off as tabular bergs, is always attached to a coast.
The third evidence was that Weddell seals were seen and they are
never supposed to wander far from land. Soundings gave the
fourth evidence, the depth being only 208 fathoms; and finally
birds became innumerable. The ice-cliff had risen to a height of
200 feet and the land would have been discovered very soon had
1 "Argonauts of the South/' 42.